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The Week. 


MIE price of gold fell during the week to 1002; in other words, the 
legal-tender notes of the United States advanced to 80.99625. 
The first was, that the gold pay- 
ments of July interest swelled the stock of gold in the market at a 
time when there was no inereased demand for it; and the seeond 
was, the semi-official announcement by the Treasury that it will 
begin to pay out gold on ordinary currency obligations, the 
paper-curreney balance of the Treasury being small. The foreign 
exchanges are favorable for such an experiment by the Treasury, 
the rate for bills on London being now nearer to the point at which 
gold coin can be imported than to the point at which it can be ex- 
ported. Very soon, too, bankers will begin to anticipate cotton 
exports by drawing sixty-day bills, to be covered when the cotton 
so that the has most favorable conditions for 
taking the step contemplated. The United States Treasurer, 
the 6th inst., issued a statement which shows that the coin balance 
of the Treasury was #180,222,502; that if 35 per cent. 
sufficient to keep the legal-tender note circulation at par with gold, 
the Treasury has 259,222,502 in excess of that amount; and that, 
making every deduction for interest due and unpaid, coin 
cates, called bonds, ete., the excess of coin reserve abo 
cent. of the $346,618,016 legal-tender notes is already 
The new silver dollars have not yet begun to have any practical 
effect on the Treasury finances, but most certainly will so soon 
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There were two reasons for this. 
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there are enough issued for use in payment of import duties. 
in London has fallen to 524d. per ounce, 
the bullion value of the new dollar at 
Whenever there are enough of these dollars for use, they will be- 
come the practical unit of value, and their gold value will be the par 
of every coin obligation in the country. 


the elose was only 80.8855. 


Unless silver bullion before 





that time advances to 5&7. to 60d. per ounce, it is inevitable that we | 


shall have currency troubles in comparison with which those that 
we have had will appear simple and easy of adjustment. 


Emil L. Weber, a brother of Don Weber, Anderson’s partner in 
the negotiations with the Visiting Statesmen, has testified before 
the Potter Committee in an interesting if not in a eredible man- 
ner. He “entered actively ” into Louisiana politics ten vears ago, 
and at the time of the last Presidential count he had * free access 


to the rooms of the Republican Visiting Statesmen, and to the rooms | 


of conference and caucus occupied by Packard, Kellogg, and the 
members of the Returning Board and the Custom-house officials, 


and was used more than once by the Statesmen as a mes- 
senger to secure interviews” with his brother and Anderson, 
in order to induce them to file a protest against the election 
returns from East and West Feliciana. They were at. first 


unwilling to do so because the elections there had been peaceful, 
and because it had been the policy of the Republican mana- 
gers to let these parishes go by default in order to throw them 
out on a fictitious protest. He was present when the 
davits were prepared and signed, and here he corroborated Ander- 
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son’s testimony. He had Sherman's verbal assurance that his 
brother would be proteeted and provided for, and afterwards his 
brother showed him the famous letter containing this gu ee, in 





Sherman’s handwriting, and reported he had received it direct from 
the writer. On the 8th of March follow ber 1 I 
dered for having threatened to publish a list of defaulting tax-p 
A letter written by the witness at the time 
declaring the murder to have been purely political, having been 


ers. 


toa cousin, strongly 


produced by Mr. Cox, the witness said that “the statements were 
made for political effect’; he supposed the letter | 
lished by the person to whom it was addressed, and * would create 
a feeling in the North in favor of the Packard government.” he him- 
self being then a senator under that government 
brother's papers he came upon the Sherman letter, and destroyed it in 
the summer of 1877, at which time Mrs. Jenks was verv anxious to 
obtain it. Weber’s testimony was mainly read from a st 
already prepared. 








Weber's “ perjury "—for no one can doubt that he has been in- 
dulging freely in that crime—has shocked the Republican press to 
an extraordinary degree, which is a gratifving proof of their own 
purity and innocence ; but it does not say much for their worldly 
experience, for it shows plainly that they think We cooA - 
son and the rest of them, Was a geod and strictly truthful 1 int 
1276, when he was aiding in Haves’s election and writing letters 
about *“ outrages ” for Northern consumption, and eonelucd 
has suddenly fallen from grace and plunged into all ore ‘ 
edness. But we must warn these simple-minded brethren that this 
is a very improbable view. All experience of human nature wat 
‘ants the belief that Weber, Jenks, Anderson, Mel D $ 
were all as sinful and corrupt two vears ago as they are to-day; the 
only difference between their spiritual condition now and their 
spiritual condition then is that they looked for their reward at 
that time in a different quarter. Ov R ) Ss seek 
consolation, too, for the Louisiana depravity in the retleetion that 
Louisiana always was a corrupt Stat thess the Plaquemine 
frauds forty years ago. But here again we must remind the brethren 
that this fact was also well known Invi t e | led 
of it ought to have made the Visiting Statesmen very cautious in 
their intercourse with the loeal politicians, and have prevented 
them also from writing eculogies on them as Mr. Sherman did 

On the Fourth the Greenbackers had in New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, at whieh General Butler mad speech 
on the questions of the day, and he announced the plattorm on 
which he means to stand for the next three or four months. Ile is 
in favor of issuing $400,000,000 non-interest-bearing notes of 1 
United States, to settle the unemployed laboring man upen the pub- 
lie lands. This, he says, will do no harm to any one, because, as 


den upon the masses. 
beset the 
truth” than they would 


long as they draw no interest, they are 
He enquired at length into the evils which 
and promised to tell his audience 
hear ‘on another Fourth of July within a generation.” What is the 
reason there is so much poverty and distress when we are 
rounded by abundance on every side?) It is clearly not the want 
The 
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of railroads and cheap transportation, nor over-production. 





trouble, the General pointed out, was under-consumption, and 
‘under-consuption is when men cannot get those necessaries 
of hfe which they ought te consume.” The enterprise of the 
country is all stopped, because, in the present condition of the 
finanees, “it is better and more fer the profit of the capi- 
talists to put their money inte bonds of the United States, which 
ire not taxable, than it is to employ it in ¢ rprises, and therefore 
all enterprises cease.” At the beginning of the war the Government 
had to have money, and consequently it ned paper This went 
down beeause our credit was doubtful, and because the ‘money 
kings.” who, it seems, had then the control, put into this war mea- 
sure two provisions, “both of which made = th grand old man, 
Thaddeus Stevens. shed tears as he ea vay from the conference 
t Conference Ci ! proviso! ch 

vused his tears to flow loney ‘should not be reecived 
Vv eve ry bods for everything “s the eond, that “it might be funded 
ix per cent. gold-bearing bend nd bought up at thirty cents 








Is The 
onds at 100 cents on the dollar.” That was the 
of the trouble No wonder, the General says, that laws 
produced misery. Ile does not complain of indi 
f the {he ] out to the workingmen ot 
i ( that the t not think of violenee or disorders, but 
| cabvie li certo cl e the lav The meet- 
‘ to hi Cha Great suece - but the speech ap- 
pears to be generally taken a bid for the Governorship from what 


General Butler believes to be the party of the future. 


\ correspondent calls our attention to the fact that we did Mr. 
Groesbeck injustice in elassing him with the paper intlationists. 
He bas really gone no further in that direction than in supporting 
the silver movement, and did, in his address before the Bankers’ 


Association in this city in September of last vear, which we had 


overlooked, take strong ground against irredeemable paper, and we 
presume holds the same position still. 

The Alabama Republicans held a convention on the Fourth. They 
refused to adopt a resolution endorsing the Administration, and 
nominated no State ticket. A correspondent of the Cineinnati 
Gazette gives a frightful pieture of the Democratic misrule in Ala- 
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Classes were rapidly recovering from the war; property was inereas- 
ing in value; immigration was pouring in; internal improvements 
were going forward in a tlourishing manner; railroads were con- 
tructing in every part of the State; owing to the “wise and judi- 
cious * management of the Republican administration the credit of 
the State was good and its bonds were “ eagerly sought.” But in 
1270 the Democrats came into power. What was the result? These 
madmen at onee began an assault on all the sourees of the pros- 
perity of the State; they began “a furious war” upon the rail- 
oads, and in the short space of two years they had involved the 


State in litigation to the extent of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
had destroyed its good name abroad, caused its bonds to de- 
‘squandered the taxes of the people 
In Is872 the Republicans sueceeded in 


preciate 50 per ecent., and 
in paving la 
topping them fora moment in their wild career by carrying the 
and in 1873-74 succeeded ‘to a very great extent in 
But by a series of 


wvers’ fees.” 
State ticket ; 
undoing the mischief of their predecessors.” 
which the correspondent shrinks from describing, the State 
The debt is repudiated ; 
ostra- 
Congressional districts 


crimes, 
and now mark the result! 

blacks are allowed to white 
and Alabama, with four of her eight 


Wis again lost ; 
the 


eized, 


vote ; Republicans are 


not 


fairly Republican, returns to Congress eight Democrats. This, we 
are free to admit, is a bleod-curdling tale. There could not be a 
tronger proof of the political insanity of the Southerners than 
thi Credit, immigration, education, prosperity, freedom, all are 
nething to them compared with Congressmen. This is a state of 


fecling unknown in any Northern community. 


Mr. Charles Foster, of Ohio, in a speech just published, has un- 
dertaken to show that the Democratic pretensions to having reduced 
the expenditures of the Government are a sham. The Democrats, he 
sivs, asserted that they had made a reduction of $30,000,000 over 
1276 for 1k77 and in all 60,000,000 ; whereas, aceording to 
Mr. Foster, the aetual reduction for these two years was $24,000, - 
O00, a difference of $36,000,000. He shows this by figures which we 
cannot go into, but which seem plausible. The subject of the re- 
duction of expenditures by the two parties is one of those mysteries 
of State and national polities which it requires a carefully-trained 
There was the same sort of conflict 
in this State 
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rithinetie man” to unravel 


of veracity between the two parties at the last election 

for governor, when the Democrats showed that they were paying 
off the State debt, and the Republicans showed that they were pay- 
ing it off because the Republican bonesty and economy of a previous 
administration had made it possible It is a good sign when par- 
ties hegin toengage in a struggle of this sert, and we are clad to ob 
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that the politicians, while differing among themselves as to the 
facts to the extent of several millions, are all agreed on one point 
th: } 


it “the people? will ascertain who are the real and who are the 


serve 


ham 1 ners, and will reward the former and punish the latter. 
The fall eampaign in this city has been begun already by the 
organization of a great anti-Tammany movement, with a general 


committee of twelve hundred and all the appliances of an active 
canvass. Never before, we suppose, since the Tweed times have 
the respectable and quiet portion of the inhabitants of New York 
been so utterly at a loss to know what party or faction it is for their 
and this, too, on the eve of elections which in 
their results are likely to be of far-reaching importance. Between 
the regular politicians of ** Tammany ” and “ anti-'Tammany ” there 


is not, perhaps, a great deal to choose. The committee of twelve 


| hundred will not be a band of saints, any more than John Kelly’s 


committee will be. On the other hand, some of the best Democrats 
appear to be closely connected with the leadership of anti-TTam- 
many, While there is no question that Kelly’s long hold of power has 
begun to have its usual effeet, and to unfit him for the responsible 
exercise of it. His faction has, too, evidently made a bargain with 
the Republicans for the control of the Assembly. How this bargain 
is to be carried out it is difficult to see, inasmuch as it involves the 
transfer of a number of city assembly districts to the Republican 

This might be easily done if the anti-Tammany movement were a 
sham got up to let in the Republican candidates; but this it is 
clearly not. Then, a mysterious political force has made its appear- 
ance in the shape of a Morgan movement, said to be supported by 
George Bliss and Collector Arthur, the next friends of Mr. Conkling. 
Besides all this, there are the new parties, the ‘“‘ Nationals ” and the 
Communists, and on, the effect action it 
impossible to predict. Altogether, there never was a time in which 
there was more confusion and obscurity, or in which it would prob- 
ably be easier for any party which really identified itself with the 
cause of reform in city government to carry the county ticket. The 
disgraceful position into which Kelly has got himself will no doubt 
vive anti-Tammany this year an unusual chance, and strengthen 


so of whose is quite 


| the popularity which it always seems to have in certain quarters as 
| the unbought and unpurchasable defender of the people's rights 


against ** Bosses ” and the *¢ One-Man power.” 


There is, it is said, a queer outbreak of Communism in the West- 


' ern States, in the form of an attack by gangs of discontented per- 


sons on labor-saving machinery. In some cases reapers and mowers 


have been seized in the fields and destroyed ; in others the barns 


| and haystacks of farmers who use mowers and reapers have been 


burned down. The Chicago Trilane recommends the farmers to 


use violent measures in retaliation, and reads the tramps a rather 


| useless lecture on the folly of their proceedings; it is an error to 


suppose that gangs of tramps engaged in burning and destroying 
property read editorial articles on the subject of the division of la- 
bor. We beg, moreover, to point out to the Chicago Tribune that 
the persons who are mainly responsible for any outbreaks of Com- 
munism in the West now are those who fostered the Granger delu- 
sion before the panic, and taught the Western publie to believe that 
there was no relation between supply and demand, or cost and 
prices. It is instructive to read in the Chicago Tribune such a 
paragraph as this: 

“As every mile of railroad built through agricultural districts 
enables farmers to produce something more than they consume, by 
affording them a means of transporting their surplus to such points 
where it may be needed, so the labor-saving machinery on farms 
enables the farmer to produce more grain to sell than he could 
otherwise do; and, between the railroad and the reaper, there are 
twenty bushels of grain produced and taken to market to the one 
that could possibly be produced and delivered without them.” 

This is very true; but it was true six years ago, when the Chicago 
Tribune was echoing the demand of the farmers that they should fix 
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iil ti-labon Wing movement. 
The last mails bring abundant expression of the anger ef the 
Tories over the agreement with Russia hed hy the Globe, and 





it was intensified by the defences put forward istield’s 
closer adherents. They said that 
publication surreptitiously ; that there wa 
ul made with other Powers 
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by Lord Beaecor 
+ Bit § 
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other 


wt AaLTCEeMment Wi 
nowing what 
Austria, fol 
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the 


t simila 


ho | 
stance 
had 


magnificent 


rreements he hi in 


hich would neutralize the effects of this one; 
not played his last wl and that the full 
intellect had still to be whieh was, under 
another way saying that he had no end 

The affair was rendered all the more aaa to the “ Jin- 
by the fact that their principal charge against Russia has 
that she was underhand in her de s, and was trying to 
settle affairs of European interest without the knowledge or ] 
pa Europe ; 
vieted of having joined with her in being underhand, and of having 
‘retly and from | 


power 


seen circumstances; 


of r tricks still in 
store. 
waa 
been hae 
artici- 
tion of and now here was their hero and champion con- 


avreed with her se 


ag apart surope to help her in car- 
ryving out her original designs. In fact, the Beaconstield-Salisbury 
defence of “the public law of Europe” closely resembles the 


course of the Cornish minister who, when the news of the wreck 
reached the chureh during service, called on the congregation net to 


leave thei 
start fair. 


r places till he got down from the pulpit, 


red 
ans in the m 
of view in 


ally of the Turk 


The worst feature in the ease is aecknowled 
be the abandonment of the Rumani 
The seizure of that is from every point 
does not belong to the 


on 


atter 


7 
‘Z = 


Turks, or to an 


people from whom the Russians received invaluable aid against the 
Turks during the war. It contains no oppressed population of any 
faith or nationality. It belongs to Rumania under * the public law 
of Europe,” solemnly settled in the Congress of 1256. Its transfer is 
therefore the one aet of Russia which more than any other the Bea- 


consfield Ministry were bound by the terms 
sist to the last. They, however, actually seeretly agreed before 
Congress met not to oppose it. Earl Grey comment 
langu wrath in a letter 
opens with what is substantially a charge 
Sali of answering an enquiry 
randum when the tirst version of it appeared in the Globe. 
the statement (of its substance) which had appearee 
was “ wholly unauthenticated and not de 
their Lordships’ House,” and this in reply 


of their own gospel to re- 
the 
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age of honest to the Lon: 
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He said 
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sbury for his mode 
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serving the ¢ 


, , : 
to the que stion Whether 


there was any truth” in the statement. Lord Salisbury’s position 
in ‘the Asian mystery ’ continues to excite increasing surprise on 
the part of his friends, particularly as he has been relegated at 


Berlin to mere office-work, while his chief tigures as the star of the 


Convress. 





The “last 


eard” has now made its aypearance in the form of a 
al] 


ecretly-concluded alliance with Turkey, by which, in return for the 
cession of the island of Cyprus, Great Britain agrees to defend the 
Sultan in the possession of what remains of his Asiatie dominions. 


‘eason assigned for 


in Asia, combined wit 


this is that the recent conquests of 
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through the Asiatie world the belief that Russia is to t 
heir of Turkey, and that it is necess ( 
British interests in that quarter of the ¢ t this 
impression b striking demons 11 - 
nation t any further Russian advance. Cyprus, which is 
only about forty miles from the mainland, commands the entrance 
to the Euphrates Valley, at the seizm t whi Pories 
have been maintaining, Ru has all along 1 aiming, an d 
which they dream of some a seeing a railway leading down to tl 
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It would appear that the nominal title to o 
in the Porte, but the island oO] d a Bb 
trator: Sir G Wolselev, whe { 
eonstield potic y, being s¢ lected tot 
event t happy one for the peop 
to be welcomed as putting anend to tl 
on the part of the British Ministry, 
Our correspondent writing from Eg ] 
last week. threw some use ful light « l 
Beaconstield’s stroke of calling « Ind t tl 
that it took two months to bi 7 00) \I 
and @ost $3,750,000, nearly. LC ik 
of bringing 100,000) men abo =O COO OO, | 
probably nearly all disappear in one Bu ( ) \ 
tional figures since published show t ‘ Se 
‘am, to bring them, so that 100,080 would) need 
120 ships. It must be admitted ( 
perpetrated on the British publi \ . 
ful; but if it in any way frightened the Ru ’ 
in a far worse condition than even tl 
The Henley regatta came otf the lt th 
in a great vietory for Columbia for the \ ( 
the remarkably good time of 8m. 4! | St ( 
by the London Rowing Club, th < I ( 
inen. 2s. The length of the co | 
The result of the race, when x \ { 
the Beaverwyeks at Philadelph Is7 s ( 
advance that athletic sports hi et 
war, and proves that we new to s t 
American rowing is not entirely v \ h to 
been the best in the world. | ( ere \ 
strong crew, and they were all t \ t en 
last year by Harvard—a fact w 1 es t 
means of comparison between Englis \ Phe 
Michigan erew, the “ Shoe-wae-ear a very 
ning the Steward’s Cup, but were o » TOW r 
to the illness of one of the men. rh ( i ed en 
ormous amount of attention on ac t of ‘ weigl ei] 
rapid, short stroke (going up to the unhx of fifty to the 
minute). their disrega skal ll rules of th x, their want ¢ form,” 
ind their recent unexpected \ on American waters. So far as 
this crew was concerned, the 1 : ] between sheet - 
barie pluck and the civilized ti s of worts. In tl 
way their defeat may be almost a ree Ol Ina 
thoroughly trained crew it would ve been pos efor one of th 
en to have had an attack of « i { nger of would 
h been reduced to a min ‘ vould e been quite out 
f the quest 1 for him to ha ( ealed h Miness 1 | 
COU ides 
The Woman's Suffrage Bill has once more been brought before 
the British House of Commons, this time by Mr. Leonard Courtney , 
who, in his speech moving the second reading, acknowledged that 
the tide of public opinion was running against the measure, and that 
some of its most valuable friends in the House had dé ed j He 
repeated the old arguments and predictions in their r order 
Was listened to languidly and replied to fe by second-rate speak- 
ers, and then beaten by a vote of 219 to 140, his supporters being 
l present, and the rest of the House taking little interest in th 
matt rh 1 obstacle to the e] e all ad tod th ; 
ditt or hostility of the women the lve nd what k $ 
this litferene ( hostility het fatal that i ] } 
companies i : cause of female education and 
1 the work of widening wor re of oceupation In other 
words, there is no general belief current among the sex in the ele- 
vantng power of the ballot, though much importance is attached to 
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THE PRESENT DUTY OF SILVER AGITATORS. 

HELVER has fallen two and a half pence per ounce in the London | 
S market sinee the passage of the Remonetization Act, which we 
were assured would restore it to its old priee of 1873, and the pro- 
babilities are that it will fall still further, thus rendering the ditlieul- 
ties of a double standard still greater than they were, or were ex- 
peeted to be when the agitation began, and making the task of 
inducing the European gold-foxes to cut off their tails, with which 
our Commissioners are charged, increasingly arduous. In fact, the 
failure of the Conference appears, if not altogether certain, alinost 
certain. Moreover, it has been all but demonstrated that there is 
no popular demand as yet for the new silver coin for general use. 
The Government has bound itself to aceept it in payment of its dues, 
and all that it issues is at onee returned to it and is now aceumu- 
lating rapidly in the Treasury, and it must be remembered that 
whatever the Government receives in this way it receives in place 
of gold, so that the process of the displacement of gold by silver in 
the Treasury has already begun. The proposition so clamorously 
maintained by the silver-men that there existed on the part of the 
people of this country a sentimental attachment to the silver dollar 
as the money of their fathers, that they passionately desired it, and 
thought that they had been cheated in having it struck from the list 
of legal-tender coins, has, in fact, been demolished within six months 
of the passage of the act. The feeling of the American people about 
money of every description, including coins, is in truth the feeling of 
all rational commercial communities—that is, the feeling they have 
about machinery. They are no more attached to the silver dollar 
because their fathers used it than they are attached to the scythe or 
the sickle because their fathers used it, and would think it very 
silly of anybody to come to them with tears in his eyes and con- 
jure them to adopt it in place of the mowing-machine. So that 
when the silver dollar makes its appearance in business they apply 
to it the tests which they apply to every other instrument of produc- 
tion; that is, they consider whether it is the cheapest and most 
efficient instrument to which they can resort. 

Silver is not a convenient instrument in as busy and active a 
community as this is, and therefore nobody calls for it except those 
who can make a prompt profit by sending it back into the Treasury. 
If it be asked how this state of facts is to be reconciled with the un- 
deniable popular demand for its remonetization last winter, we can 
only say that the answer to this is to be found in a very interesting, 
but as yet imperfectly-studied, field, which may be called the psy- 
chology of polities. The silver question is by no means the only 
curious question in this field. If it were proposed to any individual 
American of average intelligence and shrewdness—say Governor 
Rice, of Massachusetts—to conduct his own business on the plan, in 
the matter of employing servants, on which the Government busi- 
ness has been conducted during the last forty years, he would feel 
that you were making fun of him; but, nevertheless, he is fully per- 
suaded that there is something mysterious and undefinable in a 
‘“republic ” ora “ people” which makes it perfectly proper to carry 
on its vast and complicated affairs in that very way—i. e., in dis- 
regard of well-known principles of human nature. The silver 
agitation, like the greenback agitation, owed its strength largely to 
each person's confidence in his own smartness and in the gullibility 
of his neighbors; that is, each silver-man and inflationist would 
probably admit privately that his plans would not work well 
permanently, but he thought that they would raise prices, so 
that he would get rid of his wares at a profit before other people 
had time to “mark up” theirs. In other words, his imagination 
was just powerful enough to picture himself in the capacity of a 
seller, but not powerful enough to picture himself also in the capa- 
city ef a buyer. All the late attempts to tinker the currency have, 
in fact, been plans for “ unloading” on an unknown portion of the 


community, who were supposed to be bereft of shrewdness and very 
ready to buy, but whose exact whereabouts was never revealed. 
What is most curious about this delusion is that the shrewdest 
managers of their own affairs are not always exempt from it. 
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The notion that our remonetization would raise the price of silver 
bullion, and that a double standard would find support in this 
country ina popular liking for silver coin, having thus fortunately 
been exploded in the very first days of the experiment, it only re- 
mains to ask what prospect is now opened up tous. The situation 
is of course changing from day to day, and will eontinue to change 
during the winter. What are we then to look for, the price of silver 
bullion continuing as low as it is, or not rising much higher than it 
is?) The probabilities seem to be that the steady return of the new 
eoins to the Treasury in place of gold—we are now stripping the 
matter of all details and teehnicalities—will after a while compel the 
Secretary in self-defence to use some of his silver in payment of the 
public liabilities ; or, in other words, to treat it as equally valuable 
with gold, and pay the interest on the publie debt with it, and per- 
haps ‘* resume ” in it to some extent—that is, redeem greenbacks in 
it. .As soon as he does this the débdcle will have commenced. The 
greenbacks having lost, or seeming likely to lose, their gold backing, 
they would begin to approximate more or less rapidly to the value 
of the thing in which they were likely to be paid; or, in other 
words, the premium on gold would rise, and it would begin to leave 
the country, and we should gradually settle down on one silver 
standard, with greenbacks and certificates redeemable in silver. 

We do not say this will certainly happen, for we have still the 
hope that when Congress meets in December the “ siiver craze” 
will have so completely passed away that the coin will be dropped 
quietly and unostentatiously from the list of legal tenders. But the 
probabilities are now so strong and plain that this is the course 
things will take, that it is the bounden duty of those who were fore- 
most in advancing the silver legislation, and in uttering the pre- 
dictions on which it was based, to take the subject up once more 
and point out some mode of avoiding the dangers with which the 
failure of their expectations threaten us. Mr. Halstead and Mr. 
Medill, for instance, to whom the silver movement owed so much of 
its virulent activity, ought to come back to the subject once more; 
it would bear twenty articles a day now for the sixteen which the 
former of these gentlemen at one time devoted to it. It cannot 
now, however, be treated properly without some remarks on the 
folly and mischief of discussing a financial question with passion, and 
proposing to change the standard of value in a commercial commu- 
nity with a torrent of vituperation. Nor can these writers and their 
like follow the too- prevalent practice of ignoring their own errors, 
and surveying the ruin they have wrought with the eyes of curious 
spectators. Politicians are great adepts in these modes of escape 
from the proper penalties of their folly and dishonesty. It ought 
not to be open to respectable journalists. Publie morality as well 
as self-respect calls for at their hands either a confession of their 
errors or & modest retirement to Europe until their unhappy dupes 
have recovered from their disasters, and we have little doubt that 
the editors we have named will do whatever the proprieties of the 
oceasion require. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD'S ‘‘ LAST CARD.” 


T has been rumored in London ever since it began to seem pro- 
bable that England and Russia would come to terms, and that 

the Congress would meet that the Government was preparing for 
some kind of protectorate of Asiatic Turkey as a set-off to the Rus- 
sian acquisitions on the side of Armenia; and, sure enough, the pro- 
ject made its appearance in terms in the secret Memorandum con- 
cluded between Lord Salisbury and Count Shuvaloff. It now ap- 
pears that, as soon as the British Ministry had concluded one secret 
and separate agreement with Russia, which they intended to be 
concealed not only from their own Parliament but from the Con- 
gress, they also immediately concluded another with Turkey, by 
which they obtained from her the cession of the island of Cyprus, 
in return for an alliance by which England guarantees the Sultan 
the possession of his remaining dominions. The announcement of 
this last agreement is said to have filled the Conservatives in Lon- 
don with great exultation, and to have been received by them as full 
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compensation for the disappointment caused by the secret agree- 
ment with Russia. ‘To the rest of the world, and particularly to 
that portion of it which cares for England’s position as a moral in- 
fluence, it will, of course, seem simply an aggravation of the hy poe- 
risy and deceit which marked the earlier stages of the eontro- 
versy With Russia. As we pointed out last week, the cause of 
this controversy which was put forward after Lord Derby’s 
retirement from the Cabinet, was the attempt of Russia to set- 
tle the fate of Turkey, or, indeed, to regulate her relations with 
Turkey and the condition of the Christian population, separate and 
apart from the other signataries of the Treaty of Paris. The work- 
ing of the Treaty of San Stefano was, in fact, pronounced objection- 


able mainly beeause it was a violation of “the public law of 


Europe” and made the influence of one Power over Turkey para- 
mount, to the exclusion of the proper and legitimate influence of the 
others. It seems scarcely credible, but is nevertheless true, that 
not only Lord Beaconsfield, from whom neither shame nor seruple 
on such a point was to be expected, but Lord Salisbury, while in 
the very act of preaching this gospel, signed on the 30th of May a 
secret agreement with Russia, settling between themselves the most 
important points in the Eastern Question, and depriving Turkey, 
without her knowledge, of nearly the whole of her European terri- 
tory a fortnight before the Congress met. They then turned round 
and, five days later, concluded a secret treaty with Turkey, without 
the knowledge of Russia or any other Power, taking Turkey’s most 
important island in the Mediterranean, and making her virtually the 
vassal of England as regards her Asiatie possessions. So that Lord 
Beaconsfield actually appeared at the Congress as the defender of the 
‘‘publie law of Europe” with two secret treaties in his pocket, by 


one of which he conspired with Russia to deprive Turkey of 


her territory in Europe, and by the other of which he conspired 
with Turkey to withdraw her completely from the influence of every 
Power but England. What is worse still, his followers, who were 
cast down by the discovery of his first trick, have produced the 
second as an atonement for it, and chuckle over it as his last 
and greatest card. We do not think it any exaggeration to say that, 
tortuous and dark as the ways of despotie diplomacy are said to be, 
nothing can be produced from them within the present century 


quite equal in duplicity to this performance of the representative of 


a constitutional government acting under responsibility to a Parlia- 
ment and under the criticism of a free press. Probably very few per- 
sons expected anything better from Lord Beaconsfield, but Lord 
Salisbury’s share in it has excited much reasonable astonishment. 
His chief's career, happily for the cause of public morality, is near 
its close, and if he retires from political life with a dukedom all de- 
nunciations of his character will disturb him but little ; Lord Salis- 
bury is still, however, in the tlower of his years, and has been born 
and bred under influences which ought to make the good opinic 
of the Anglo-Saxon world dear to him. 

The illustration which the Treaty with Turkey affords of the 
condition of Tory morals is, however, but a small part of its title to 
attention. It involves the virtual annexation of a Vast territory, 
containing, even in its present desolate condition, over 15,000,000 of 
population, to Great Britain, without the knowledye or consent ot 
Parliament. That is to say, it is impossible for England to guaran- 
tee to the Sultan the possession of his Asiatic dominions without 
becoming responsible for the condition of his Christian subjeets at 
least, which in that part of the world number fully 5,000,000. But 
in point of fact she will become responsible for the security of all 
classes of the population. She cannot permit the pashas to govern 
as they govern now, and at the same time stand ready to pre- 
vent any other Power from interfering with them or chastising 
them. She will be compelled. as she has 1} 
India, to see to it that the Sultan, as her dependent, collects his 
taxes fairly, spends them decently, and provides proper cour 
an efficient police. She puts him by the treaty, in fact, in the posi- 


% 


tion of one of the dependent Indian princes, and the change will un- 
quesiionably be a good one both for him and for the unhappy peo 


, PP 
ple who live under his sway. But it must be, and is in practice, 


| is more, the prevailing Tory view, and the view which is said 
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an extension of the Empire, involving a vast increase of respor 
bilities and duties, and inereased danger of complieation 

polities. It brings England into very delicate relations, not 

with Russia, which will be constantly exposed to ditferenc 
Turkey, owing to the barbarous eharacter of the Mussul 
population along the Sultan’s eastern frontier, but with every 
Power which has interests or seeks inthuenee in the Levant, 
ineluding Austria, France, and Italy. The protectorate is, in fact, 
a far more serious undertaking than the annexation of Egypt 
would have been, and contains a far greater number of dis 


' agreeable possibilities, and is much more likely to call for the ex- 


penditure of English blood and treasure. And yet Parliament has 
| 


had no more to say about it than the Prussian Landtag, and what 
o tind 
most favor at Court, is that this independence of the Executive on 
foreign questions is a useful and desirabl 
ment. The attractiveness of the scheme to military 
understood. Proteetion of Turkey means more troops, more n 


e feature in the Govern- 


tarv men Is easily 


tary and more civil administrators; or, in other words, a grea 
widening in the field of employment for voung men of the upper ane 
middle classes. It means, too, the restoration of a good deal of the 
military éclat with which Great Britain came out of the Napoleanic 
wars; but it also means increase of taxation, and increased in 

difference to, and readiness to evade, home questions. It is, there 

fore, not at all unlikely to bring about a reaction in the direction of 
radicalism which will make Mr. Gladstone’s reforms seem mild and 
harmless, and perhaps make a ‘Tory government impossible tor a 
generation or two. 


Correspondence. 
THE BREAKDOWN OF SUFFRAGE IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


To Tue Eprror or THe Nation: 


Sir: Your article in yesterday's Nafion on the recent act of Con- 
gress establishing a ** permanent government for the District of Colum- 


bia” occasions grave reflection. In your judgment it *‘ is an interesting 


illustration of the way in which—small though the progress may seem at 


times—practical common sense gradually gets the better of ‘ high-priori ’ 
theories of government.” The * ‘high-priori’ theories” are the Ameri- 
can ideas of government by the people ; the * practical common sense,” 
the older antagonistic notions that men shall be governed by others, 


notably practised upon in our time by the Napoleons. The ** progress” 


of this ‘‘common sense,” moderately called small, is the extinetion 
of the rudiments of self-government and the substitution of hi 
trary rulers.” ** Under the bill [law] not a vestige is left of popular 
municipal governinent "3 id { ehtful 3 . ' 
{ter f N OMMIssio! g men ! 1 
you as protesting agains i { s 
particle of poii 1 powe na a H i ij excepe- 
mal intellig forming the population of th pital of the great 
Republic—a people created by, and for seventy-five years under, the 
immediate care and discipline of the American ( rress, and which 
may be regarded as the logical product of American institutions, rhe 
progress " is in excess of **small.” It certainly ought to | ering to 
the Bismarcks, Gortchakoffs, the junior Napoleons, and other professors 
of **common sense. 
Indulge me in a word on the recent government of the District, which 
you seem t@regard as one of the ‘‘high-priori’ theories ” from which 
the } le gladly fled to the sanctuary of despotism. The President and 


Senate appointed its governor, who had a negative on the District Legis- 


lature. Of that body, the Upper House was appointive by the President 


| and Senate, as were also the Board of Public Works, the Board of Health, 


the Board of Police, and justices of the peace, while every other subor- 
dinate officer, including trustees of schools and constables, was ap- 
pointed by the President and his governor. The various boards were 
under no responsibility to the District government, while the autocratic 
Board of Public Works was, practically, responsible to nobody. The people 
could elect the members of the House of Delegates, and, save this, could 


do no other act. This House could, at the utmost, negative the Upper 











Practically, it could not do that. With the 
iii par he Board of Publie Works, and the army of voting 
| { command, under the fatal fae ility of the election laws 
fill the Hlouse of Delegates with the 





! incl caste an 1 

cr Board. That this government utterly failed and at the 

end of \ was sponged from the national blackboard, is hardly 
’ to the people of the District. That they turn from it with 

feoeet rto the qutet and satety of absolutism need produce no surprise. 


erican people will long remain quiet under such a government 
ler Congress, now controls the District. At the best it must be tem- 
ry. Its continuance will depend largely on the individual excellence 
of the men entrusted with its administration, and the strength and 
vitality of American notions of human rights. 
porary expedient, devised by Congress in a moment of disgust at the 
fuilure of its former project. In the hands of the exceptionably able men 
to whom it was entrusted it grew into national and local favor, One of 
these the President has wisely retained. If the seheme had now fallen 
into bad hands the next session of Congress would repeal it. 
is to continue its progress, here at the 
In this training- 


Meantime, if **common sense ” 
capital is a good national seminary for its diffusion, 
chool of place-seekers, suppliants, and sycophants, no youth can ever 
From the capital 
Wherever a 
people are weary of caring for themselves there are always in reserve 
Caesars and Napoleons ready to take them off their own hands, R. 


WASHINGTON, June 2. 


h virile manhood or graduate to full citizenship. 


reaen 


it can be extended to the States with beneficial results, 


(What we ntean by the “ high-priori” theory of government is 
the theory which forms the basis of the political art as practised by 
the managers of both parties during the last forty years—that the 
end of government is not security for the fruits of men’s industry 


The N 


The scheme was a tem- | 


and for the free play of their faculties, but the frequent election of | 


According to this theory, the quality of a 
peace of mind en- 


officers for short terms, 
government depends not on the degree of 
jeyed under it by the frugal, industrious, and enterprising, but 
tuimber of persons who vote for the officers, so that 
a good government under which everybody was 


on the 
there might be 
stripped of his savings and under which thieves and murderers 
went free. This result was actually worked out at the South under 
the Carpet-bag governments, and the people are threatened with it 
in most of our large cities. That it has not shown itself by this 
time all over the country is due simply to the fact that in the coun- 
try districts at the North the bulk of the voters own something, and 
are trying to own more, and are intelligent and prudent people. 
What has happened in Washington is gratifying, not because 
government by appointed commission is a good form of municipal 
eovernment, but because the resort to it in such a conspicuous case 
shows that the old determination not to be sacrificed to a theory, 
and not to allow government to be converted into an end in itself, 
whieh has given the Anglo-Saxon race its political success and pre- 
eminence, still lives among us. That it is a permanent expedient 
we do not believe; but it is a sign that the notion that great cities 
ean be governed by universal suffrage is seriously shaken even 
among politicians, and that there is a disposition to seek deliverance 
from it in some way or other. 
Works did for the Republicans in that city exactly what the New 
York Boss and his Board did for the Democrats in New York, 
namely, cover up a gigantie raid on property under a cloud of bal- 
lots cast by persons who did not own a cent, and to whom the waste 
nd corruption were a Luge frolie.—Ep. NATION. ] 


MRS. BRASSEY'’S BOOK, 
To tur Eprror or THe Nation: 

Sin: Reviewing Mrs. Brassey's ‘ Around the World in the Yacht Sun- 
foam,’ in your issue of July 4, you say: “*. . . there are numerous 
iifustrations ; but Mrs. Brassey, who herself took photographs on the 

immit of Teneriffe and amid the glaciers of the Straits of Magellan, and 
ly at the various stations, might, we think, have done better 
with her material.” 

his does Mrs, Brassey an unintentional injustice ; and as we appear 
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to have innocently given you occasion for the remark, it seems our duty 
to ask you to correct it. What use Mrs. Brassey made of her material for 
illustration you apparently judged from our edition, whereas it can fairly 
be judged only from the English edition, for which alone Mrs Brassey is 
The English edition contains many more illustrations than 
ours, but (it seems only fair to add) is sold here for about three times as 
Henry Hour & Co, 


responsible, 
much, Respectfully yours, 


New York, July 6, 1878, 


CAUSE OF THE UNPOPULARITY OF THE ARMY. 
To Tue Epiror or Tue Nation: 

Sin: Some may be thinking that Congress has, in grudging support 
to the army, been unwise in economy. But some may think, too, that in 
this, and generally in legislation affecting the army, there has also been 
manifested a desire to lower it in efliciency and in the public estimation, 
which may have had more influence than mere parsimony. After the ex- 
periences of the last eighteen years, and just now, amid the resonance of 
eloquence on so many annual ** Decoration Days ” and soldierly reunions, 
it may seem strange to affirm this, as also to utter the opinion that the 
army is not popular in this country, whatever may be the regard shown 
for military men individually, and that the position of the officer and 
soldier of the United States does not receive here, among Americans, a 
degree of honorable appreciation equal to that which they themselves 
readily accord to officers and soldiers in the service of other nations. 

It may well be that this should seem extraordinary to any foreign ob- 
server, but among ourselves it should excite no wonder. It is common 
to speak of the jealousy of citizens of free countries towards military 
power—jealousy inherited from the English struggles for civil liberty—as 
sufficient to account for this state of feeling, if it be admitted to exist. I 
find the explanation in the facts that, to the character of sold/er, loyalty 
and fidelity to some ascertainable political sovereign is essential ; that no 
military man can be respectable, as such, who has no political sovereign 


| to whom he can be loyal and faithful, and that, with the conceptions as to 


fundamental political facts entertained fo-day by an overwhélming ma- 


| jority of the people of this country, the so-called “ national army ” has 


no such sovereign, and therefore is an anomaly, having no status as 
army, and the officers and men have no possible claim to the position of 
soldiers in other countries, as men pledged to lay down life on call in de- 
fence of a sovereign whose actual possession of empire distinguishes the 


| sword they wear from the weapon of an assassin. 


Observe, I say with the conceptions as to fundamental political facts 
held to-day by an overwhelming majority of the people of this country— 
these being the only material thing, in the nature of the case. We have 
here as everywhere, in any country, to deal with a question of fact ; not 
one of theory, doctrine, or of natural right. It is a question of existing 
fact ; not a question of past fact ; not a quescion of history, except as 
history may be accepted to prove what exists at the present moment. 
Ife, she, or they whom the inhabitants of a country do to-day regard as 


their sovereign ¢s their sovereign. The historical question, Whom did 


| they so regard yesterday ? is material only as it may help to answer the 


| quiry. 


former ; and, as such, it generally seems to be all-sufficient in the en- 
We know that on the question of the location of sovereign power, 
at the beginning of our independent existence and in the formation of 
the Constitution, opinions have always been pretty equally divided. But 
whatever may be historic truth as to the facts at those times, it is not of 
the slightest importance as compared with testimony on the question of 
present fact—Where do the inhabitants of this country to-day find the 
majestatem legibus solutam, their ultimate sovereign, that power-holder 
whose estimate of justice is their law in peace, and whose right of do- 
minion may call them personally to hazard their lives and fortunes in 
war against any who would resist it ? 

There has been a war which has been, and is still sometimes, spoken 
of by the people of the Northern States, at least, as carried on to assert 
the sovereign authority of a nation, acting through its servants, agents, 
or officials, called ‘*the Government,” in the only way in which sove- 
reignty can be asserted against dispute—that is, by arms ; by physically 
There was combat and 
slaughter enough to serve for any hypothetical war. But fighting and 
killing cannot of themselves indicate anything beyond the bare fact of 
Who were the parties on either hand, in the eyes 
If it was one sovereign 


putting down those who physically resist. 


fighting and killing. 
and minds of those who have knowledge of it ? 
against rebels, how can a writer in the leading northern review, Janu- 
ary, 1878, say : “It was aconflict between the States before the tribunal 
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of last resort among nations—u/f/ma ratio requm,” 
hundreds of intelligent men without the faintest sense of indigeneti 
astonishment ? Because it expresses the popular idea of the ** War f 
the Union”; the very idea with whict 


rst, but which the Administration, at least 





accepted, and which was confirmed by the 


dealing with the States as conquered politi 





to the consequences of defeat in war, because capable of waging war by 
their nature as States ; that is, being States, having by their nature the 
right to cell their citizens to bear arms in sustainine their dominion 
against all contestants, 


Treason and traitors, rebellion and rebels were fluently talked of during 
the war, There was a decision of Judge Chase’s, in the United States 
Circuit Court, that the acts of violence against the Government which had 


occurred in North Carolina corresponded in character with that * levying 


war” which in the Constitution had been defined as treason against the 
United States; but who the wicked individual was who had levied the war is 
judicially undetermined up to the present moment. The popular notion 
was that, while a State may be the party engaged in war with a public 
enemy, the citizens of that State may at the same time be chargeable with 


t 


tates Were 


treason and rebellion against that same public enemy. The S 
trying to accomplish separation by public war; but the wickedness of the 
motives made their citizens rebels and traitors as to the enemy with whom 
their sovereign was engaged. Here was a contradiction of ideas which 
could not be expected to continue ; and as the idea of treason in indivi- 
dual citizens was allowed to fade gradually out of thought, so the enta- 
gonistic idea that the States were the parties in the war, States on either 
hand, Northern against Southern, Southern against Northern, has become 
formulated. The Decoration-Day speeches, the military reunions. the 
‘*fraternizations,” the ‘era of good feeling” of this passing year have 
all been founded on this idea ; while, as a natural consequence, in dwell- 
ing on the prowess of the State, its right to marshal ifs citizens in war 
has become more distinctly prominent in the thought and imagination of 
the citizen. Popular orators instinctively give out sympathetic utter- 
ance. Mr. Beecher, exalting military education before a recent reunion 
of prominent officers, mosily from West Point, praises the Southern 
States for their zealous support of their State military academies, and 
blames the Northern States for not following the example. 


} 


The popular army is not that army which, though indispensable in the 
Territories for fighting Indians and for dirty frontier work, cannot draw 
swords in the name and eause of a visible, tangible possessor of inherent 
supremacy, but only for a Government acting as convenient instrument 
for States each of which may, on occasion, sustain its own underived 


overcignty by war. There are popular er 





State, not yet called, in terms, the army of that State, is that whict 


draws toitself the hearts of the people. i ieee | 


CALIBAN’S PROTOTYPE, 
To tue Eprror or THE NATION : 
Sir: The question whether Shakspere’s ‘* Tempest” was a Tendenz- 
drama may be left to M. Renan and his forerunner Kreyssig, the latte: 
of whom wrote : 


‘*Caliban is the people. Like the people, he worships all that flatters 
his senses, . . . and when he chants his drinking-song, *°B . 
Ca-Caliban, freedom, freedom,’ he comprehends in it all the mani 
of democracy, which demands no more than freedom to do evil. 
the concealed sense of Shakspere’s creation, and the enigma whik 
longs only to penctrative intellects to decipher.” 





I confess to a greater interest in the researches of those who e: 





to find the external sources of Shakspere’s plays—of plots, sit 


characters. Now, the ‘‘ Tempest ” has given rise to a considerab! 





rence of opinion as to the date at which it was composed, one par 


ing with Malone that the play was suggested by Jourdan’s narrative of 
the wreck of Sir Thomas Gates at Bermuda in 1609, and hence was com- 
posed in 1610-11 ; another agreeing with Hunter that a much 

should be assigned to it, and that the scene was laid in the island of 
Lampedusz, midway between Malta and t} ist of Tunis. The fact is, 
I believe, that all the features of the p! y\ hich } n wed as 
connecting it wilh the Mediterranean 

many others find their parallel in Bermuda alone. The geography of the 
‘*Winter’s Tale ” should warn us not to seck for perfect consistency here; 
and Ariel’s commission to fetch dew from the **still-vex’d Bermooithes 


] 


—perhaps the greatest stumbling-block for the Bermuda theory—need 


.¢ 


mtio.l. ‘2 


ww 


not outweigh any positive eviden { lao Wa is 
t time the * Tempes va Ml 1S} 
of t wreck of Sir Thomas ( hay 
notice that in Shakspere’s t | } e 
it Was not universally allowed to have | t b 
the poet himself may have snare 
So far as Lam aware, not! has y i 
with Bermuda. On this subj J . 
ever, and Mr. Huntereven supposed that Shak; formed Ca 
Dagon, the fish-idol of the Philistines, Caliban’ . indeed, we 
to have been suggested by M a rity 
Cannibal ; just as Pigafetti’s journa the v fM 


ed the name of **Setebos.” The brut Ea 
Job Hortop, who in 1591 published his * Rare Tray 7. 


printed by Haklauyt in 1600, and read by all the world. Hi 


that, in the year 1570, while a prisoner ird a St 
passed the Bermudas, when they ** dis« 
showed himself three times vnto vs fr { vpward . 


parts hee was proportioned like a man ef the compleetion of a M 


tawny Indian.” He adds that the commande: Lone of his 


it in writing, for the information of **t it te Lnobles.” 
fifteen days after they had ** wonderful t e weather” e 

the creature with a storm. Shakspere describes him in 

fish, **lege’d like a man, and his fins like ar *. and tom 

“tawny Indian,” Stefano, on beholding Caliban, ex ms: “Do vou 
put tricks upon’s with savages and men of Ind, ha?" Supposing S . 
spere to have read Hortop, we can easily explain why 


should have seemed a useful ** property” to him. In his time, st f 


the New World everywhere fell Ubon ¢ * ours, Spork ng of EF . 
Trineulo says: ** Any strange beast there makes a man 
“When they will not give a doit to: a lat beggar, they will lay 
out ten to see a dead Indian.” : 

Could Shakspere also have been far r with the rhvmed 
‘Nevves from Virginia’ (1610), which calls 1 | of Devils the “ Ber- 
moothawes ” ? B. EF. Dr ¢ R 

New York, July 8 

Notes. 

MMHUE Reverend Canon Farrar, whose contribution to the diseussion of 

the future life has been his most conspicu s recent work, has 
gathered into a single volume, entitled ‘Language and Languages’ 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) his two earl books, ‘Chapters on 
Language’ and ‘Families of Speech.’ Both these have gone in thei 
independent form thr uch several editions, and are well known to stu- 
dents of language as pleasantly written works of considerable merit 


Houghton, Osgood & Co. republish in this country the new edition 


rs ‘Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of 


the Pursis,’ brought out by the author’s most trusted pupil, Dr. West 
he himself died in 1876), The work was first printed in India, and has 
not been easy to procure, though highly valued by students of the won- 
derfully interesting literature to which it relates. It is considerably 


provided with a full ind x.—The collected literary re- 
mains of Lord Strangford (‘ Original Letters and Papers upon Philo- 
logical and kindred Subjects,” London: Triibner & Co.) form one of the 


more striking books of the year, revealing in their author a genius of 


a ee 
eXtended, and 











high order and acquirements most unusual. It is sad that such a man 
should have lived known to so few for what he really was, and should 
have cone down to the grave in the Pp! f life, lke 1¢ behind him no 
finished opus worthy of his abilities, but only specimens showing what he 


might have done. These lighter products of his pen are rich with wit 








and liveliness. and will chain the attention even of those to whoin their 
su isa ss attra We have received Vol. i., No. 1, of J2oss- 
B *s (Toronto), 1 illustrated magazine, « lited 
by George Ste su is the defunct Belford’s Monthly 
As tl latter Lid fa lal, R xy." so the present 
wa ie begi of one, **The Monks of Thelema”; but 
secure t ler’s atte 1 fort fourt h chapter a synopsis of 
first thirteen is ingeniously prefixed. The Academy announces 


that Friedrich Bodenstedt, the author of ‘ Mirza Schaffy,’ is engaged 
upon a translation of Omar Khayyam. It will be interesting to com- 
pare it with Mr. Fitzgerald’s———Students of the law of evidence may 


tind their profit in a treatise on ‘+ Der Beweis im Strafprocess,” by Prof, 





34 The 
~ 
Tyr . & Part 4 of Holtzendorff’s *ITandbuch des 
: Berlin: Carl Habel), and is apparently 
{ Part 4 of Woolman’s *Worterbuch der Ostfriesischen 
s the work down to the word ef, ele (oak). Under dogter, 
ca it derivation which kes the primitive mean- 
in fila to have been the at/ker. Under diife?, divel, there is a 
id copious collection of proverbs about his Satanic Majesty. 
Tere ne of them : ‘Gifd man de diifel én finger, den gript hé glik na 
d hand.” We regret to record the death of Mr. George 5. Apple- 
ton, 2 principal member of the firm of D. Appleton & Co., in the fifty- 
eventh year of his age 


To their yet incomplete series of science, literature, and history pri- 
mers, issued in this country by Appleton & Co., and to the historical course 
of Mr. Freeman, here published by Henry Holt & Co., Macmillan & Co 
have now added a series of hand-bookson * English Men of Letters,’ edited 
by Mr. John Morley, and to bear the American imprint of Harper & Bros, 
The series seems to have been suggested by the success of the Messrs. 
English Readers.’ A 
Mr. Morley will 


Blackwood’s * Ancient and Foreign Classics for 


long list of the volumes in preparation is announced, 


Nation. 


himself handle Swift, Mr. Froude takes Bunyan, and Professor Huxley is | 


to give us Ilume, Dickens will receive due consideration from the author 
of * Tom Brown,’ and Goldsmith from the authorof the * Princess of Thule.’ 
Thackeray's son-in-law, Mr. Leslie Stephen, the author of * Hours 
Library’ and a * History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
has written the first To give an intelli- 
gent idea of the Great Bear of English literary history in less than two 
hundred short pages was no easy task, but Mr. Stephen has done it. The 
task was the more difficult as most of Johnson's literary baggage has been 
finally consigned to the literary lumber-room—a fact which Mr. Stephen 


in a 


volume—‘ Samuel Johnson.’ 


makes clear enough, while he shows the qualities which once made 
Johnson mighty. The book—as a criticism mereiy—was worth writing 
even after Carlyle’s essay, and it gives a far juster and a far gentler idea 
of Johnson and Boswell than Macaulay’s trenchant paper. Nor is this 
fuller appreciation gained by any neglect of those asperities which gave 


point to Hood's joke about ‘ Dr. Johnson’s Contradietionary.” Two of 
} 


the six chapters are almost wholly filled with extracts—favorable and the 
reverse—from the 
style, Mr. Stephen quotes Goldsmith’s apt assertion that if Johnson had 
written fables he would have made the little fishes talk like whales, and 
makes a remark of his own somewhat similar in reference to the heavy 
attempts in the Rambler at the touch-and-go lightness of Steele or the 


Soswellian verbatim report. Apropos of Johnson’s 


airy grace of Addison. When Johnson ‘* ventures upon such topics he 
flounders dreadfully, and rather reminds us of an artist who should at- 
tempt to paint miniatures with a mop.” The second of the * English Men 
of Letters’ to be published will be Mr. R. If. Hutton’s ‘Seott,’ and it is 
certainly curious to note that the first two authors treated in the series 
are the subjects already of two of the best biographies in our language. 
Moreover, close upon the appearance of Mr. Stephen’s ‘Johnson’ we see 
announced ‘Dr, Johnson : his Friends and his Crities,’ by George Birk- 
beck Hill, D.C.L. 

—The American Architect, discussing our elevated railways from its 
special point of view, and foreseeing the changes that must inevitably 
ensue in the use of buildings along their routes, makes two alternative 
tions. 


surge 


The lower story, being now in a great measure cut off from 
the present basement, which it would readily surpass as a convenient and 
wholesome place for the reception and storage of goods. Then, says the 
Architect, either let the second story be set back (/.e., eut out) the width 
of the sidewalk, making an arcade like the Rows in Chester, the third, 
and or let the entire facade 
above the first story be set back the proposed distance, so that the upper 
part of the building will seem to rest upon a terrace. 


fourth, remaining stories overhanging ; 
In either case, the 
attractive shops would be found on the seeond stories, which, continuously 
connected by bridges over the streets with each other, and with the rail- 
way depots, would thus constitute an elevated promenade that could 
Elevators 
The Architect is 
tain whether the areade plan or the terrace plan would most delight 
the profession, as giving scope for its finest efforts ; but there can be no 
question thet the terrace plan would most dignify the avenues by increas- 


hardly fail lo be popular as meeting the new conditions. 
might be used to save the fatiguing ascent of steps. 


unce 


ing their width skywards, and be in every respect the most wholesome 
for residents or visitors. Morcover, if the present noisiness of the trains 
were not overcome, the reverberations in the galleries or rows would be 


light and air by the overshadowing trestle-work, might take the place of 


| 
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almost unendurable. On the other hand there are some obvious draw- 
backs, in our winter climate, to an open ¢rottowr twenty feet above the 


street level 


The scheme thus suggested is, of course, feasible only on condition 
of a general agreement among property-owners, at least for a block. 
and 
if it were sought to make the second story absolutely level with the track, 
the first story would be of varying heights (since the track grade is not 
constant), and the least height would still be much greater than is now 
profitable, or could be, unless subdivided for use as a basement. The 
track on Pearl Strect, for example, sometimes cuts across and sometimes 
runs above the second story (of pretty old buildings, to be sure), Another 
consideration is that the streets most monopolized by the railways are not 


There is at present no sufficient uniformity in the height of stories ; 


now, and are not likely to beeome, the resort of retail shoppers, unless 
the railways themselves create the custom. This, of course, is possible ; 
and perhaps, as we have no Haussmann to order these hanging boule- 
vards, and no municipal authority to set back the fagades without com- 
pensation, it might be worth while for the companies to buy up a block 
of grumbling tenants and landlords, and convert it into terraces or 
The example would soon 
be followed by private owners if it proved successful. 


arcades adjacent to some one of their depots. 


—The exact and full text of the report of the British Royal Commis- 
sion on Copyright is now obtainable. We referred to the report briefly 
when a summary of its suggestions was telegraphed by cable over 
a month ago. We have already corrected the statement that it was 
unanimous. Sir Louis Mallet dissented from it in almost every signifi- 


| cant point, and most of the members of the Committee disagreed with 


the majority in one or more minor points, But in the main conclusions, 
in all important points, there is practical unanimity. These important 
points for us are, as we said before, ‘* the fixing of the duration of copy- 
right for the life of the author and thirty years thereafter ”—all his eopy- 
rights thus expiring at once at a date easy to verify ; ‘‘ the reservation to 
the novelist of the exclusive right to dramatize his own work; the putting 
of works of art and of dramatic and musical compositions on the same 
footing as books, and the according to all foreigners publishing books in 
British dominions the same rights as British subjects,” on condition, 
however, that the book be first published in the British dominions. This 
condition is not difficult, and the result will be, if the suggestions of the 
report become law, that American authors and artists will have full copy- 
right protection in the British Empire. This granting of protection to 
foreigners is the one recommendation likely to excite opposition, but that 
some revision of the English copyright laws is necessary is obvious from 
even a cursory study of the well-made digest of the present law which Sir 
James Stephen has appended to the report, telling just what the law is, 
citing cases, and embodying in amendments the recommendations of the 
Committee. As an instance of the very chaotic state in which the Eng- 
lish law now is, it seems that a lecturer may reserve copyright in his 
address by giving notice before its delivery to two justices of the peace, 
and the penalty for infringement of this copyright is a forfeiture of every 
copy of the address, with ‘fone penny for every sheet thereof found in his 
custody—half to the Queen and half to the informer,” so that, as Mr. 
Stephen suggests, ‘a person who delivered a popular lecture and got it 
published in the newspapers, after having given notice to the two jus- 
tices, might by good management seize the whole editions of all the Lon- 
don papers and get one penny apicce besides.” None of the copyright 
acts seem well drawn ; a section of one ‘tis a miracle of intricacy and 
verbosity”; another is **inexpressibly puzzling, besides being very cum- 
brous.” Sir James Stephen's digest and suggested amendments, on 
the other hand, may 
woukl be diflicult for any layman to misunderstand it, and it’ will 
doubtless be an efficient weapon m the hands who desire 
a revision of the law. With the usual tendeney of the English race 
to arrive at practical results with the least possible discussion of un- 
necessary and possibly irreconcilable theories, we have in the report no 
decision as to the nature of copyright itself—as to whether it is a natural 
right or merely statutory. (Sir James Stephen says that it is doubtful 
whether there is copyright by the common law or not.) Although the 
question is not directly passed on, the ob:ter dicta of a majority, at least, 


be called almost a miracle of clearness. It 


of those 


of the commissioners point to a general belief in the purely statutory 
origin of copyright. A decision on this preliminary point would greatly 
simplify the subject. If copyright is not a natural right, the reprinting, 


for instanee, of American books in England, and of English books in 
America, is in no sense * piracy,” and the word is absurd. 


On this sub- 
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ject we see no reason to retract our assent to the theory laid down in the 
pamphlet of M. de Folleville (noticed in Nation, No. 641), a pamphlet 
which seems not to have been known to any member of the commission. 
The French writer, taking a middle course, held that an author had a na- 
tural nght to his MS., and that this right perished naturally when he 
published his work, “.e, ‘dedicated it to the public,” in return for which 
gift the community creates for his benefit a monopoly in his own work for 
a specified time. Sir Louis Mallet desires to substitute for this monopoly 
which we give the author in his own work, under the name of copyright, 
a royalty of a fixed percentage on the retail prices at which any or all 
publishers may choose to issue the work ; but this change is far too radi- 
val to have much chance of acceptance. The report deserves careful 
consideration by all interested in literary property, and although it leaves 
more than one point untouched, it is likely long to be an important docu- 
ment in all discussion upon the law of literature. 


—The details received by post have added very little to the accounts 
transmitted by telegraph of the death of Januarius Arthur MacGahan, 
the special correspondent of the Dat/y News with the Russian forces in 
Turkey. Partly through his character, partly through his adventures, 
and partly through his connection wiih the last war from its very begin- 
ning, MacGahan had conquered for himself a peculiar position among 
correspondents. Born in Somerset, Ohio, about 1542—a townsman, there- 
fore, of General Sheridan—after going to college and studying law, Mac- 
Gahan found himself in 187 at Brussels studying French and German, 
and Roman law. On the persuasion of a friend he consented to act as 
correspondent of the New York JJerald during the Franco-Prussian War. 
Ilis success was such as to cause him to remain with the Jerald, and he 
served it well and faithfully during the Commune, in Rumania, Russia, 
and the Caucasus, in Geneva, in Holland, with the Russian expedition to 
Khiva, cruising on American war-vessels in anticipation of a war with 
Spain, in the camp of Don Carlos and among the mountains of the 
Basques, and on the Pandora during the arctic cruise of Sir Allan 
Young, many times in difficulty, many times in danger, but always 
escaping through his pluck, his audacity, and his unfailing good 
humor. At the outbreak of the Servian war in 1876, as the New 
York Herald desired no special correspondence at that time from the 
East, MacGahan obtained a leave of absence (his connection with the 
Herald was never actually severed), and accepted a position on the Daily 
News. He desired to join the Servians, with whom he sympathized, but, 
much to his regret, was sent to accompany the Turkish army. On his 
way to the front he stopped at Philippopolis for a day or two to wait for 
some necessary papers and permissions, and there saw and heard enough 
of the disordered state of the country to become deeply interested. He 
postponed his departure for the army, made a tour through Bulgaria, and 
wrote those vivid and truthful letters which had such an intiuence on 
public feeling in England, and, in a certain way, on all subsequent events 
in the East. Owing to the absence of postal facilities these letters were 
all written without the slightest idea of the effect that they were produc- 
ing. After the Servian war was over, MacGahan returned to bulgaria 
and gave the most of his time to assisting Lady Strangford in relieving 
and caring for the houseless victims of the massacres. After spending 
the winter in Constantinople and St. Petersburg, doing always excellent 
service by the correctness of his information and the justness of his views, 
MacGahan was sent to the Russian headquarters at Kishinef, and remained 
with them from the beginning to the very end of the war. Lis criticism 
was as unsparing as his appreciation was just, and he never forfeited the 
esteem in which he was held by the Russian commanders and diplomatists. 
The fatigues of the campaign seriously aifected him ; a fall from his 
horse injured his leg, and rheumatism and fever undermined his general 
health. The malaria of San Stefano, aggravated by the bad sanitary 
arrangements of the camp, brought on a severe form of typhus, of which 
he died at Constantinople on June 9, after less than a week's illness, 
Gen. Skobeleff, whose reputation MacGahan had greatly helped to make, 
the members of the American and Russian Legations, and a deputation 
of Bulgarian boys from Robert College followed him as chief mourners 
to his grave in the Catholic cemetery of Ferikvi on the Dosphorus. The 
ulzarians showed their sense of his services to their nation by cele- 
brating a funeial mass in the cathedral at Philippopotis. 

—Not to speak of his energy, tenacity, and courage, MacGahan, by 
his modesty, the breadth of his culture, his 
than all, by his sincerity, his honesty, and his discretion, stood far alove the 


power of thought, and, more 


While his mods sty, the sweeluess anu 


American type of correspondent. 


gentleness of his character, his self-sacrifice and devotion to his friends, 
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the nobility of his nature, and his universal sympathy with what wa 

or beautiful, added to his wit, his contagious good-humor, and the pow 
of his conversation—though he was generally inelined to si 
might account for his many friends, for his being a favorit 
society, and for the singular fascination which he exereised over ws 
it was chiefly due to his known and proved discretion, to the unfa 


reliance that could be placed on him, that he was freely admitted to stat 
secrets, and was at the same time the intimate of the Russian Fo 


Office and of the British Embassy. MacGahan was far more than a new 





paper correspondent.  Ilis ideals and aims were outside jou sm. i 
more than most literary men was he gifted with the literary sense. Hy 
was not, as is commonly supposed, a rapid writer ; he would spend | 


over a short telegram, and always changed and corrected and frequently 
rewrote his letters, in order, while strictly adhering to truth, t 
the proper climax and effect. He wrote two books, both when press: 


time and unable to give the revision which he desired : * Can paiguing on 
the Oxus,’ which is, with the possible exception of Palgrave’s * Arabia.’ 
the best book of travel of modern times, and ‘Under the Northern 


Lights,’ a description of the cruise of the Pandora, which is, as he hin 





self said, ‘‘a desperate attempt to make a book out of nothing He 
had planned a book on the Carlist war, in which he hoped to show why th 
Basques supported absolutism to retain republican privileges, and a 


work on the late warand the Eastern question, which, with his knowledee 
of secret negotiations and of unpublished documents, would have b 

exceptionally valuable ; and he had desired to enter the paths of pure 
literature with a more ambitious work. Dis ali/er veisum. 


—M. Rameau is out again in the Opinion Publique with another long 
article in answer to our few lines of comment on his * Colonie Feodal 
We had called attention to bis curious statement that Massachusetts was 
first communistie and then feudal, to which he replied by citing authori- 
ties to show that communism once existed in Virginia. He now, in creat 
triumph, cites Bancroft to show that it once existed in Plymouth. We 
beg to inform him that Plymouth and Massachusetts were two colonies 
wholly distinct, built on different principles, and forming two separate 
members of the fourfold confederacy of New England. The one was 
founded in 1620 and the other in 1630, Such communism as there was 
in Plymouth ceased years before Massachusetts began to exist. Massa- 
chusetts was no more communistie than she was feudal. M. Rameau pro- 
ceeds to discuss at great length our remarks on his book, evading points 
at issue and misquoting both his own statements and ours ; but we cannot 
give more space tohim. As to the questions of feudal colonization, and 
the relative qualities of French and English colonists, we decline to dis- 
cuss them, either now or hereafter, with M. Rameau. We have else- 
where given our views on these matters, and shall probably have oceasion 
to do so more fully. 


—The sale of a portion of the library of the late Ambroise Firmin- 
Didot, which occupied ten days of last month (June 6-15), was, all things 
considered, perhaps the most memorable of all book-auctions. The eata- 
logue embraced 715 numbers and aggregated 855,000 francs. Yet the 
Mss., numbering 70, were less than a fifth part of M. Didot’s entire col- 
lection ; and the printed books reserved for a future sale may be expected 
to offer as splendid attractions as the lot just disposed of. Fourteen of 
the works enumerated in the admirable catalogue, edited by M. Pawlowski, 
were printed on vellum ; nineteen were unique, so far as known 
number bore the signatures or autographic notes of celebrities like 
Boileau, Bossuet, Condé, La Fontaine, Racine ; and a still larger showed 
by their bindings that they had once belonged to royalty, its mistresses 
or ministers, from Francis I. to Louis Philippe. The longest purses in 
the world competed at this sale, with the result, however, of leaving the 
French amateurs in possession of most of the treasures which they covet- 
ed. Conspicuous among them were the Baron James Rothschild, who 
bid in person, and the Due d’Aumale. We note a few of the more-re- 
markable prizes: A poem, MS. (No. 40), ‘* La Coche, ou le Debat 
d'amour,” by Marguerite d’Angouléme, Queen of Navarre, of the XVIth 
century, on vellum, adorned with eleven curious miniatures, in each one 
of which the queen is represented, brought 20,100 fr. ; it had cost: M. 
Didot 8,220, and the Queen of Navarre, in 1541, for its manufacture some 
300, Another MS. (No. 64), of the XVth century, **Chroniques de 
Normandie,” also enriched with miniatures of unusual size and historic 
No. 65, 


’ 


: alarce 


interest, brought 51,000 fr., the highest figure of the sale. 
** Chroniques abrég¢es des Anciens Rois et Anciens Ducs de Bourgogne,’ 
XVth century, in which the text was subordinated to the miniatures, the 
latter occupying two-thirds ef the quarto page, brought 20,100 fr. ; M. 
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pression d’Anciens Textes Frangais being the purchaser, 


—The dramatie literature of Persia was almost wholly un 
the West before the publication in 1845 of the essay written in French by 
A. Chodzko, who is a brother of the more « yrated Polish patriot and 


author, and himself the compiler of a Poli | 





nglish and English-Polish 
dictionary now in its eleventh edition. THe edited in 1842 ‘Specimens of 
the Popular Poetry of Persia,’ printed for the Oriental translation fund 


of the Royal Asiatie Society. Ile is now connected with the College of 


I’rance, and he has just contributed to the * Bibliotheque Orientale Elzé- 


virienne’ a little volume on the * Théatre Persan,’ containing transla- 
tions of five rather sorrowful sacred plays. M. Chodzko, in the preface, 
gives a general account of Persian dramatie literature, not very enticing. 
In the land of the Shah the stage is still ve ry primitive. There are no 


regular companies or theatres ; the performances are given for the most 
part in the open air or in the courts of inns—as in England just before 
Shakspere’s day. The actors are apparently amateurs. The expense of 
the performance is defrayed by wealthy men—as was gencrally the case 
also in Greeee and Rome—but in Persia, besides personal popularity, the 

ving of a play confers religious benefits on the giver ; it entitles him to 
something like the old pre-Lutheran indulgences of the Roman Church. 
The account M, Chodzko furnishes of performances in Persia at which he 
has been present is curious, The plays are all drawn from incidents in 
the life of the prophet, of his son-in-law Aly, and of his grandsons Hassan 
and Hussein. ‘The translator terms them mysteries, to which they are, in 


fact, akin, but even less artistic in plot. The Persian play has 





no action 
and no climax ; it is only an incident mournfully narrated, for as all the 


mas relate to the martyrdom of Hassan and Iussein they are all sor- 
ful. M. Chodzko reports that there are a few ambulatory companies 


gelers and acrobats playing in rude farces full of practical jokes, and 


resembling seemingly a very low form of the Italian commed/a dell’ arte. 

But this sort of femasha, or farce, is but little esteemed in comparison 

with the religious f¢az¢é already referred to, and of these the five speci 

mens in M,. Chodzko’s little volume scarcely give one a desire to know 
! 

() f tl t rks of the late Spanish ist, Fernan ( ballero, 

lection of 1 ‘ rhymes and ta n ly from her own loved 

} \ I'} collection | been recently published by 

he well-known ‘ Cole n de Autores Es ( vol 

*Cuentos, O17 nes, A v Ref pu- 

i por Fernan Cal ‘ ' ry, 1878 

h { eC ¢ S 

f l ids, nursery 1 

prayers, prov nd maxiins coHected among the country people, popu- 

lar Andalusian sayings, and, finally, riddles not peculiarto children. The 

une of the volu consists in these maxims and proverbs; the fairy 


e weak versions of stories known all over Europe. Among them, 
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for exam] i he Grimm s of The Spider and the Flea La 
lor uta The Cat and the M in Partnership ” (£7 Lobo Bobo), 

The Gold Children * (Zos Caballeros del Pi ‘The Singing Bone ” (#7 
/ fzu/ Phe Poor Man and Rich Man” (Los Dese Mh 
Pack of Ragmuiflins * (Ben i Dr. Know-All” (Juan Crgarre nd 

Phe Lit ly (L7 D led ’ a direet ori 1 clement 

less prominent than one would suppose ; there are traces of it in ‘* The 
Girl with the Three Ilusbands” (La Nitade lost Maridos), and in * The 
Bird of Truth” (47 Piéjaro de la Verdad). The story of ** Bella-Flor” 
is val ble as offeri il Spanish variant of t! famous s ory of ** The 
Thankful D tg » religious stories offer little that is valuable. \l- 





though the collection was not made in the interest of science, and is far 


from being what we could wish, we are, nevertheless, thankful for any 
addition to the slender stock @f Spanish popular tales, and the author has 
increased it considerably by the present work and her ‘ Cuentos y Poesias 


populares Andaluces’ (Leipzig, 1861) 


—Dr. Georg Martin Thomas, a student of we ll-known eminence in 
Venetian affairs, and who, we believe, is engaged upon a history of 
Venice, published last year a monograph, entitled Commission des Dogen 
Andreas Dandolo fiir die Insel Creta vom Jahre i850, The ‘Commission’ isa 
ocument of thirty-seven quarto pages, and its historical value is discussed 
ina brief introduction, sketching the commercial and colonial system of 
1 , 


h Crete oecupied a very impor 


tant po ition. It was the 


meeting-point of the three great routes of Venetian commerce to the 
Kaust—to Alexandria, to Beyrut, and to Tana (on the Seca of Azof)—as 
li as the westerly one, to Marocco an gland. Crete was made the 






seat of a feudal military colony, the ion and government of 
which are briefly described in the introduction, while their details are 
fully illustrated in the text. 

Prof. Carl Hegel, son of the philosopher, and one of the most dis- 


holars in the field of municipal history (his principal work is 





‘Geschichte der italischen Stiidteverfassung’) has issued separately the in- 
troduction to his edition of the City Chronicles of Cologne (published by 
the authority of the Munich Historical Commission) under the title * Ver- 


fassungsgeschichte von CCln im Mittelalter.? It makes a volume of 321 


octavo pages. This is a work of a very useful order, illustrating con- 
eretely the complete process of municipal development in one of the most 
important of the German cities. Perhaps Cologne cannot be fairly taken 


as a typical city, inasmuch as its constitution was exceptionally aristocra- 


tic, and in many points—e. Gos the powers of the St haf n and of the 
Burggraf—varied from the prevailing type. Still its power, energy, and 


] 
i 
vealth placed it nearly at the head of the German cities, and the very 
strength of its oligarchy gave its party contests a peculiarly bitter and 
violent character. These contests—of the municipality with the bishop, 
of patrician families with one another, and of the oligarchy with the in- 


dustrial classes—are fully and clearly described. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 
| io Honorable Miss Ferrard’ is a very fresh and interesting novel, 
safe to recommend to those who are picking up books for country 
or seaside reading. There is apt to be a sense of having been swindled 
racters are met 





when on opening one book out of a few the same stock cl 
d/vaguant through scenery both commonplace and unreal. Though an 


Irish novel, this book is not a réchauffé of any of Lever’s stories ; so far 


as we can see, the author bas no pet theory or pet grievance round which 


t 
the lines of her novel must be laid ; but she sees keenly and depicts 
vividly the picturesque condition of Irish life and character, as well as the 
intricate incoherences and the passionate futility that seem to make a 
doomed race of the Irish in Ire! 





The story opens with the journey of an Englishman who intends to 
purchase an Irish estate, and whose driver in his gossiping familiarity 


r 


gives the list of personages and a good deal of the mise en secne—th reby 
opening the story and conveying necessary information very cleverly. 


The Hon. Miss Ferrard—a peer’s daughter—just ‘sweet sixteen,” ap- 





pears first to the reader as follows: “She wore a skirt of black wool, so 
coarse that it might be taken for bear-skin ; a hideously-made tunic of 
( p black material; no collar, no cuffs, no brooch—no attempt at 
decoration of any kind. Such was the attire of Lord Darraghmore’s 
daughter.” This ill-dressed maiden is nevertheless a beauty—with won- 


derful eyes, charming figure, and hair that har to her waist, and it is 


around her that the whole story turns. Ier neighbors (friends she has 


**The Honorable Miss Ferrard. By the author of ‘Hogan, M.P.’* Leisure Hour 
Series, New York: Heury Holt & Co. 
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none), her lovers and thei: rs, | untoward 
a ad the eradual dawnit ol character and Wol hilt 
omething like barbai mixed with a l | 

well « ribed as by vho know well 
Ce to be stran 

If the book is ten, a : \ 
( my? it | i) ( I if) 3 
valuable to get 0 syImpathetr and int rent a sket 
fairly called our governing classes. Taken altogether 


Ferrard’ is an original and clever book, and one ean 


at , ‘ , . . 
out that stimulus to the sympathies which we take to b 


of fiction. 
‘Margaret Chetwynd’ is in entire contrast to ‘The 
The bears in this book all **dance to the uteelest 


racters move only on soft turf or softer carpet 


born or highly connected, and when the young 

cause their noble parents went on too many eign 
children were young. It is difficult for ** Susan Morl 
self with a villain, and here she can get no lower | 
runaway son ol valued t nant ind the ea 1D 
large checks, signed by the heroine, being found 1 
thinks an unjustifiable place. Though all this ha 
book is innocent and well-bred. The author does not 


with conditions of which she knows nothing, and fir 
in Miss Braddon’s specialties. Tnstead of them she shoy 
living with her affectionate aunt a quiet life in a lov 
where the only excitement is provided by the clever 
clergyman, whose fantastic notion of his clerical dut 
the elements of the plot } i 
is thrown into the 
to her, though her 








i "_ 
persistent mildnes : novel) 
holme’s hou em h Faulk 
acquaintance by exposing her to an unnecessary 
seeit ill behave ; makes a « sing 
ing riven a larg n of money toa sha 
worst construction upon her act, and treats her wit 


leaves home apparently for the purpose of being 


the uncle of a lady with whom he has abundantly 


he now offers himself. Margaret, who has gone to 
iT . 


dentally overhears the offer, and, being a good deal worn 


ment, falls ill and is nigh unto death. Lady Brand 
care of her ; Lord Brundholme and Hugh promptly ar 


; , 7 7p P 
watch Margaret’s decline. She, however, gets bett 


can move about her room Hugh is admitted, and, f 
not appear, his charming conduct receives an inay 
Margaret is happy to marry him, which brings us to 
the story. 

The writer of ‘The Cadet Button’ congratulates 
trodden ground of American military life which he 
story, and, to a certain extent, he may rightfully do s 


preiixed to the book indicates a feeling in behalf of th 





is surprised to find so little worked out in the 


vided with two heroes: an Indian half-breed (who i 


Scottish chief, a graduate of West Point, and an unmitigat 


stands for one, and the other is General Custer, ideali 
of Colonel St. Aure, and endowed with every gift and 
a fresh field, a philanthropic motive, romantic circum 
ages taken from real life, we rather wonder that Mr. 
made a better book. We get an opening scene of y 
flirting at West Point, then find St. Aure wit! 


fort on the plains (which is naturally called For 
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the colonel deports himself as folloy 





him the morning report: ‘Will you o!} 
Colonel 7’? St. Aure looked at him a moment 
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tant Peyton set his teeth firmly and his « s 
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multiform applications and to instruct the producers both in the physical | rect, and both in his lectures and in his books his earnestness of purpose, 
laws that { mnaterial of their handiwork and in the economical | the sincerity of his conviction, the strength of his arguments, the wealth 
‘ I labo Phus to the museum and the small school that | of his illustrations, the method of his proofs, were important far beyond 
ited the Conservatory were added three courses of public | any mere matter of style. In 1848 he fought against the economical 
ny tics, th md on chemistry, the third on indus- | errors of the day—the belief that the state could supply labor with*wages, 
economy, Charles Dupin, Clément Desormes, and J. B. Say were | capital with a return, and put an end to poverty and misery, by stopping 
the first teachers in these several chairs, and for fifty years this school has | competition. He went to the workingmen in their meetings and gave 


A chair of physics, first filled by 
In 1858 


grown in numbers and usefulness, 
Pouillet 


the preparatory school was reorganized and the number of professorships 


and some lectures on agriculture, were begun in 1836, 


Was increased to ten, and one of these was assigned to industrial legisla- 
: 


tion, so that students should be instrueted not only in applied seience 
and industrial economy, but in the legislation which governs labor, the 
principles on which it rests, and the reforms that are needed. Such a sub- 
jeet was not only necessary for professional men of science and arts, but 
for the proper enlightenment of the legislators of the country. This chair 
was assigned to Wolowski, then twenty-nine years old, and his success as 
a teacher showed that he was well chosen. 
Born in Warsaw in 1810, he grew up in the full faith in France that 

bred of the firm hold of the Empire on Poland from 1806 to 1812 ; 
years of age he was sent to the Collége Henri IV. in Paris, 


ol-fellows were the sons of the Duke of Orleans, 





and at twelve 
where among his sch 
afterwards Louis Philippe ; at eighteen he returned to Poland and took 
his degree at the University of Warsaw. He carried with him the liberal 


ideas inspired by Guizot, Cousin, and Villemain, the leaders of free 
thought al the University of Paris, and he shared the enthusiasm that 
was engendered by the success of the Revolution of July, 1850, going 
through all the phases of the short-lived Polish outbreak—as soldier, 
statesman, prisoner, and exile; finding in France a home, and showing 
himself worthy of the new career opened to him there. His whole family 
jinally joined him, and for some years they lived in great poveriy ; but 
he went resolutely to work, was admitted to the bar, and at twenty-four, 
with other young men of his own age, began his life-work—the publica- 
tion of a review of legislation and jurisprudence, covering the history 
and philosophy of law, comparative legislation, discussion of important 
questions in civil, commercial, criminal, and administrative law, critical 
examination of plans of laws submitted to the legislature, the views of 
authors and new opinions of the courts, analyses of foreign works on 
public law and ef the discussions of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Troplong, Ch. Giraud, Faustin Hélie, 


Sciences. ilis associates were 


Ortolan, Ed. Laboulaye, Dufour, Championniére, all in turn foremost 
men in their professions, 

For eighteen years Wolowski edited and contributed largely to the 
forty-six volumes of his Review, making it the means of supplying the 
last truths of science to the philosophy and history of French law, and to 
the application of political economy to French civil and administrative in- 
stitutions and laws. At the outset he and his associates did the clerical 
and mechanical work, and his young wife helped with her youth and hope 
to make their poverty light and easy to bear. For ten years Wolowski re- 
ported the deLates of the French legislature, an ungrateful task, which 
required his constant presence at wearisome sessions and cost more 
trouble than it was worth, but it gained him life-long friends who appre- 
ciated his talent for better work. After the long crisis that followed the 
revolution of 1830 there was a fever of speculation which led to all sorts 
of frauds and deceptions, owing largely to the unsatisfactory state of the 
law in reference to corporations. Wolowski, both in his lectures and his 
writings, pointed out the faults of the existing system and the remedy, 


showing that industrial legislation rested for its true foundation on the 


principles of political economy. He attracted the notice and received 
the encouragement of the Minister of Finances, who ereated for him the 


professorship which he filled with such credit in the Conservatory of 
Arts, where he begen in 1845 teaching that industrial legislation ought 
to be the practical interpretation and application of political economy, 
the science which explains the growth, distribution, and use of wealth, 
und supplies the true methods for ameliorating the condition of the 
working classes, giving liberty to trade, and securing present prosperity 
Professor of Political Economy and Industrial Legis- 


ht the lessons of science and liberty, of the general 


and future safety. 
lation, Wolowski taug 


hanism of the growth of wealth and of the true doctrines of its dis- 


tribution, which have so largely contributed to the erent increase of the 
prodnetiy rees Of France, indeed of the world at large, during the last 
thi uri} fihe century. For thirty-two years he continued his in- 


struction at the Conservatory, aiming always at some practical reform or 


some new institution, some prejudice to overthrow or some error to cor- 


them the real truths of economical legislation : in return they elected 
him a deputy by a large majority, and in the legislature he enforced the 
same lessons, and in company with Blanqui, Bastiat, Michel Chevalier, 
Léon Faucher, Louis Reybaud, strove to secure the triumph of common 
sense and the re-establishment of private rights and public liberty. The 
means which he advocated for the improvement of the working classes 
were voluntary associations and the largest liberty for industrial enter- 
prises ; popular lectures on political economy ; wise legislation in the 
employment of children and the protection of apprentices ; opposition to 
the legal limitation of the working-day to twelve hours, and assertion of 
the absolute right of every man to make his own terms. 

Driven out of publie political life by the Empire, Wolowski returned 
to it only in 1871, when he was again elected a deputy. But the interval 
of nineteen years was full of useful activity—teaching, writing, publish- 
ing, disseminating sound doctrines, sharing the labors of the Political 
Economy Society, of that of Agriculture, of the Institute, of the Statisti- 
cal Society, of the Board of Trade, of successive exhibitions, travelling to 
study men and institutions, and endearing himself to the representatives 
of the great countries by his intimate knowledge of their leading interests. 
He translated Roscher’s * Political Economy,’ and made his notes the 
principal monument of his own doctrines on the subject. He had hearty 
faith in the historie method of study for political economy as for the 
science of law. Hlis aim was to work out an economic history, and he 
began with his history of Industrial Legislation before Colbert, followed by 
lectures on Henry the Fourth as an economist and on Colbert's adminis- 
tration ; and he planned a history of Industrial Legislation in France, 
and another of the Commercial Relations of France and England ; but 
these were never completed. 

Four subjects occupied much of his attention—the * Crédit Fon- 
cier,” or Land Bank ; the question of the relative values of gold and 
he developed with great 


silver ; banks ; commercial liberty ; and these 


industry. Ile was the creator and the first director of the French 
Crédit Foneier, established in 1852, after ten years of earnest advocacy 
of the plan, and gave way to another head of the institution more 
acceptable to the limperial authorities, while he watched the increasing 
success of the institution that he had called into being. It has largely 
aided in the growth of the great cities, and for twenty years has secured 
capital for rural as well as urban enterprises, which, without such help, 
would have languished and perhaps died. Agricultural progress in 
France owes much of its success to the aid of the Crédit Foncier and to 
Wolowski’s wise rules for its government. His views on gold and silver 
were very firm. He believed that there was not too much metal for cireu- 
lation, and that to banish or even reduce to a secondary place either of the 
two elements would be to exaggerate the value of the other, and favor credi- 
tors at the expense of debtors ; and that money is not the particular value 
of one or the other of the two precious metals, but the resultant of the com- 
bined value of both. He republished the treatise on the first invention of 
money written in the time of Charles the Fifth by Nicolas Oresme, and 
the treatise on money by Copernicus ; and he urged his and their doctrines 
on every occasion without being discouraged by want of followers or by 
the legislation that disregarded his theories. Wolowski warmly sustain- 
ed the monopoly of banking and of the issue of bills by the Bank of 
France as best for France, but he advocated absolute liberty for discount 
and other banks, holding that the emission of bank-notes was an act of 
publie authority for which the Government was largely responsible, that 
the liberty of banking and the security of circulation were easily recon- 
ciled, and that true progress meant a well-developed credit based on a 
sound metallic reserve. The question of commercial liberty was the 
great one with French economists for more than twenty years past. 
France, since the Empire and the Restoration, has maintained a tariff for 
the protection of its great national industries, and Wolowski was among 
the leaders of those who wanted to change it in the interest of consumers. 
He sought to show that a system of simple and moderate tariff rates is not 
é i wth, 


lv easier and f ll as domestic er 


ONLY ¢ 1d fairer, but better for foreign as w 
and that the workingmen gain by the development of trade and manu- 


ile sought to enforce his ideas in a tarii?-union 





factures under low tariffs. 
with Belgium in 1812, in an association for free-trade established in 











Tne 


1846, in his support of the Commercial Treaty with England in 1860, and 


in defence of it when it was attacked in 1868 and 1872. 


July 11, 1875] 


But apart from this long career of public activity Wolowski was full 


of private works of « harity and benevolence, 


He helped support a Poli 
school, he gave freely of time and money to the of Alsace-Lo 
and he was incessant in his 


private acts of kindly and generous assistance to individuals, seeking out 


exile 


charities, 


he was busy in a great many public 
among his students and other young men those who most needed his en- 
His public 


honor 


couragement and his substantial help. 
his election in 1874 as a life senator, and the 


life was crowned by 

thus conferred was 
due to his firm, moderate, and conciliatory support of the Republic, and 
to the scientific knowledge, sound experience, and untiring industry with 
which he applied himself to his legislative duties. and to the solution of 
difficult problems of government. His life was saddened by the domestic 


an unalterable impression upon him, and the death of 


sorrows that left 
an only grandson quickened his death; for his strength, weakened by over- 
application, was unable to bear the strain upon his tender and affection- 
ate heart. 
works to perpetuate his useful activity. 


He died in his sixty-seventh year, leaving a long list of printed 
In this memoir by Levasseur his 
colleagues of the Conservatory of Arts and Trades bear their testimony to 
for 


over thirty years, alike from the large number of persons who have heard 


the debt due him for his services at that institution, where be taught 


his lectures and from the general public, who have gained beyond any 
means of computation by the sound knowledge freely spread abroad 
The long list of his 


published writings given by M. Levasseur serves to show how industri- 


through his varied and useful labors in their behalf, 


ously Wolowski labored to disseminate his learning, and the eareer of the 
man is characteristic of the recognition given by the Government of 
France to diligent services in behalf of public instruction. The admin- 
istrative unity of that country brings to the front all those who are en- 
gaged in studies that in any way affect public interests, and thus en- 
couragement is given to private persons to contribute of their store of 
knowledge both to the enlightenment of their fellow-citizens and to the 
improvement of the laws under which national wealth and enterprise are 
likeliest to be developed, secured, and increased. The prosperity that 
marks France to-day in the midst of the hard times of other countries, 
and in strong contrast to the want of knowledge as to the cause of and 
lack of remedies for our own commercial and financial troubles, is largely 
due to the intelligent labors of men like Wolowski ; and the tribute paid 
to his memory may well serve as an encouragement to our own economists, 


and to the Government and people who so carefully eschew their lessons, 


Volga to the Fair of Nijni-Novgorod. By UL. 
M.P. (Philadelphia: Porter & 

The Russians of To-day. By the author of ‘The Member for Paris,’ 
ete. (New York: Harper & Franklin 


The only way of criticising certain books is by telling who wrot 


A Trip up the 
A. Munro-Butler-Johnstone, 


Coate s.) 


srothers ; Square Library.)— 


them. Here it is doubly necessary. Mr. Butler-Johnstone is a well- 
known member of Parliament who some years ago went for his health to 
the Steppes of Samara, east of the Volga, to try the Awmys cure. The 
kumys did him good ; he was enchanted with Russia, and bought ze 


estate between Samara and Orenburg, where he intended to introduce 


irrigation and try scientific farming. Unforeseen dificulties and a knav- 


ish agent compelled him to relinquish his undertaking at a loss, and he 
went away disenchanted. The reaction was so great that he became a 


while in Stambul 


Ali Suavi a 


strong Turcophile, went to Turkey, and lived for a 
among the Turks in close relations and syinpathy with 
Young Turkey party, and during the Conference was thought to 
private and unofficial agent of Lord Beaconsfield. His enthusiasm for 

to verge on the ridiculous. He wrot: series of 


the Turks is so great as 
papers for the Pal? Mail Gazette, in which he maintained the super tv 


: es Ad nancies 
wh ope, and a lbed 


of Turkish character and civilization over Western 


the decadence of good manners and morals among us to the filthy prae- 
tice of shaking hands. It is evident that Mr. Butler-Jolimstone is \ 
impressionable, and his writings must be viewed merely as r ls of 


momentary impressions. ‘A Trip Volga* was written in. the 


up the 
I 


shape of letters to the Daily News, when the author was still satisfied 
with Russia—so satistied, indeed, that he went out of his way to defend 
the Russian treatment of Poland. As a hasty traveller’s impressions 
of the Volga and of the often-described Fair of Nizhni-Nove , 
book is entertaining, and up to the level of ! - 
spondence. It gives us, however, no new 

The curious reader will perhaps get one impression, that the f 
Nizhni-Novgorod is not worth visiting—which is the solemn and exact 


Nation. 


truth, unless t 


interested in Russian industry 


a genuine 


false. Provided the desired 


to the means he emy 


lous as 


of the 


an attache 


ing lampoon on his chief. 
re al 
Odessa, 


ishment, and his 
Consul-General at 
of the service for 


his accounts. 


Quer n's Messe nger, & paper he st 


attacks caused him 


finally compelled him to leave En 


hanging over his head 
the basis of this book, 


%417 Mall Gazette, 


not know Russia shoul 


are excellent, but the Russians 


of fifteen and twen 


rect, 


statuetios of the Vir rj 


sian church 


this book is far below 
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interpretation of thos 


he traveller 


British 


official 


He revenged himself 


ty years ago 


As a single instance, take 
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Paris* or * French Pict 
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work should often give no clue what 
title 


is little for its subj 
of course, every 


volume on star-gazing, : 
a negative character, 
lectures, and shows o1 


all appearances, 


A Study « Sigl wi : 
Introduction and by Oliver Wendell 


Boston : 


The conclusion reach 








"he 


{ ili ! id times do produce in the organs of vision 
the « ! i Which ompany and constitute normal 
P is, ft I ly sees, but s What has no present objec- 
t tot ( Such abnormal secing constitutes a 
\ 4 fy I = griy j 
‘ ( l ! iv Viti d i l I 
| u vd unately the phenomena were observed 
and reported by persons of trained and discrimimating faculties. In all 
t instan the physiological solution appears entirely adequate, Ex- 
cited or abnormal cond ns of the brain, working in conjunction with 
the effeets of habit and ciation, reproduce and combine, in waking as 
well as sleeping hours, impressions formerly made upon the organs of 
‘ , and registered or deposited in the substance of the brain. The 
wonder-working power is intracranial, but it has all the impressions of 
experience for its materials 
The book would be of great use if it could be widely read by those who 
still retain the methods of thought of uncivilized man, and it deserves an 


hooks needed for our new national education : 
nt of this edu 
. 


xls of tho 
uucht and 


lace among the 
cn Disp nsalel 


Important | 
cleme ‘ation being the instruction of people 


in scientific icht and invest? 
life 
of our countrymen of th 


meth ration, 


An important factor 
is the thorough belicf on the part of 


reality of what is scen and 


in our national the 


million objective 


heard in visions, fancies, and ecstasies, and in the trustworthiness of re- 
thus obtain l Visions become less 


velations from ‘* the spirit-world.” 


common as scientific education advances, because such predisposing 
eauses as faith, enthusiasm, and terror are diminished or removed. It is 
probable that all visions may rightly be explained on physiological 
grounds ; but if it could be established that the appearance of a friend in 
and his death at this 


a Vision a distance are often really synchronous, 


would introdu an element for which our analysis is as yet insufficient. 
Probably this cannot be established, but on this point we cannot yet 
speak with certainty. 
three 


ments which were, perhaps, not wholly subjective. 


There appears to be no reason for regarding as ex- 


ceptional the cases which the author describes as containing ele- 
The mere possibility, 
in the entire absence of evidence, that these persons may have * caught a 
the 


sign ” (}). 


} 


glimpse of has no scientific value. ‘* There was no 
On pp. 502 and 312 it is said that ‘in the 
A child dies in Yokoha- 


oul leaps from the body it can talk to its earthly 


vlory beyond ” 
revealing 
lift there can bie 

} 


ma, and the instant the 


278). 


future no such thing as space, 


parent in Boston, as if the Pacific and the Rocky Mountains and the prai- 
Pin life is 


true, but if we 


not intervene, future not conditioned 


space.” All this may be 


strict regard for its 


ries did by time or 


are to use language with any 
meaning we are obliged to say that there is absolutely 
We may believe there is a future life, may 


have trust and faith in regard to it, but men in this world have no know- 


+ 


no knowledge on the subject. 


ledge of any other life than the present. The desire to know what lies 
beyond death is natural to man in the earlicr stages of his development, 
but all that he has wrought or gained until now has been achieved with- 
out any knowledge of a future existence, 

The book has a portrait ef the author, Dr. Clarke was a man of rare 
elevation of character, he was eminent in his profession, and his ‘Sex in 
ation’ is one of the best books of our time. 


The Chronicle of the St. Lawrence. By J. M. Le Moine. (Montreal : 
Dawson Bros.; Rouse’s Point, N. Y.: John W. Lovell. 1878.—Mr. Le 
Moine is well known in Canada and out of it as the author of many works, 
some historical, some relating to natural history, and some to angling. 
In his four volumes called ‘ Maple Leaves’ he gives a collection of dis- 
but 


founded on extensive research and written in the easy and entertaining 


connected exceedingly interesting sketches of Canadian history, 


style which always characterizes him. We also have from him two works 
on Canadian ornithology, *L’Album Canadien,’ ‘ Notes Historiques sur 
les Rues de Quebe c,’ ‘The Tourist’s Note-Book,’ ; Quebee: Past and Pres 
ent,’ * Les Pecheries du Canada,’ and various other works in French and 


English, He writes in cither language with equal facility. The present 
volume is thoroughly characteristic of his style and mode of treatment. 


It is divided into two parts ; the first a sort of itinerary of a voyage from 


Quebee to the Maritime Provinces, and also of the famous ‘round trip” 
{ Saguenay and back rh cond part isa series of descriptive and 
hi ketches of the chief localities of the lower St. Lawrence. The 

! i} prodigious amount of information, partly concerning the 
| {partly the present, sometimes drawn from study and sometimes 
f rvation, TI) tyle is off-hand, rapid, and now and then care- 
| Bul as the volume bs meant as much for the deck of a steamboat as 


Nation. 
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What 
would be 


for the study-table, this can hardly be reckoned a serious blemish. 
it most needs is an index of localities. With this addition, it 
the pleasantest and most. useful companion for the tourist that it is pos- 


sible to conceive ; without it, it isa treasury of curious knowledge rather 
perplexing from its abundance and varicty. Everything is here—history, 


legend, aneedote, the fanciful and the practical ; and nothing is wantin 


rem Without trouble—that sine qua non of the 


r 


neans of finding tl 


Cny ist Laws which Govern Women. Probate Confiscation. 
J. W. Stow, author and lecturer. TT! 
(Pul 


in this volume, 


By Mrs. 
Revised and enlarged. 
According to the story told 
of the bad 


estates of deceased persons, and the 


ird edition, 


lished and sold by the author. 1878.) 
Mrs. Stow is the 


distribution of the 


victim laws of California 


governing the 


ao 


worse administration of them prevailing in the probate courts of that 


stat The tale of her grievances is so poorly set forth that it is difficult 
to make out the precise nature of the persecutions of which she com- 


r book is not one to convinee the reader without 


more effective 


nd the tone of li 


plains, a 
reference to facts. 


Indeed, we fear i vht be made a 


Mrs. Stow fe« 


t mis 
weapon by her enemies than her friends. Is that women are 


an oppressed class ; it is generally admitted that they form a physically 
weak class. Now, the only way in which any such class can possibly redress 
its wrongs, if it really has wrongs to redress, is by the use of arguments 
supported by clear and irrefutable facts, and resolute self-restraint from 
all violence and passion, An admirable illustration of the true way to 
deal with such questions as the property-rights of married women is 
afforded by the petition to the Massachusetis Legislature to which Mrs, 
the and 


women in that State request the Legislature in calm but strong language 


Stow calls attention, in which a number of best-known men 
to pass a law making widows executors of their husbands’ wills, jointly 
with the other executors named, whenever they have any interest in the 
The reasons for this 
great force and clearness, and the document presents a striking contrast 


estate. petition are stated by the petitioners with 
to the windy and turgid pages of Mrs. Stow. 

As far as we can make out, her main idea of reform is that the property 
of the husband at the time of his death represents the joint accumula- 
tions of the partnership formed by the Husband and wife, and ought to 
belong to the widow as the surviving partner, without any process of ad- 
a $roces 


maintains always leads to extortion, and not unfrequently to confiscation. 


ministration in the Probate or Surrogate’s Court s Which she 
We are willing enough to believe evil with regard to the administration of 
justice in these courts, but it is obvious that the author here confuses two 
very distinet questions—that of abuses produced by favoritism and corrup- 
tion, and that of the condition of the law itself, 
eceded to her husband’s property without administration, there would be 
hardly any opportunity for “ probate confiscation ”; but if the law is good 
enough as it stands, it would be rather an heroic cure to alter it for the 


Of course, if a wife sue- 


mere sake of getting ride of the abuses which have grown up in its ex- 


ecution. Many people, also, would question Mrs. Stow’s general state- 
ment that the property of husband and wife consists of their joint accu- 
mulations. 


as isinvolved in housekeeping and in bringing up her children, and it 


Among well-to-do people the wife does no work exeept sue} 
S } ] 


would be a great stretch of language to call this her share in a joint aceu- 
mulation of property. It is incapable of proof that he would not have 
estate had he remained single. Besides this, 
Without the protection that the 
court gives them, children would have no means of asserting their interest 


accumulated just as large ar 
there are the children to be considered. 


in their father’s property, which is certainly as great as their mother’s. 
The whole subject is surrounded with difficulties which only a patient and 
With regard to 
probate abuses, which probably flourish in many other States besides New 
York, we trust Mrs, Stow’s book may attract attention to them, but we 
fear that the extravagance of its invective and assertion will be apt to do 
the cause she has at heart more harm than good. 


dispassionate investigation of the subject can overcome. 


Bernard Dilicteux et UInguisition Albigeoise (1800-1520). Par B. 
Haurteau, Membre de l'Institut. (Paris : Hachette et Cie; New York : 
I’, W. Christern. 12mo, pp. 217.)—We have here an interesting episode 
of medivval history, related in a graphic style, and with an earnestness 


at times to cloquence. 


rising Bernard Délicieux was a Franciscan friar 


of Careassonne, in the time when the Franciscan order represented the 


lil 


ral and reformatory element of the church. Ue possessed a fiery clo- 


quence and thorough earnestness and devotion, spending his life in efforts 


tv resist the mauisition in Carcassone and Albi, and ending his life in 
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